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Subject:  "Questions  and  Answers."  Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Among  the  questiona  that  I  am  very  happy  to  answer  today  is  one  from  a 
blind  listener.     She  writes  that  in  spite  of  her  handicap,  she  is  a  good  cook 
and  has  been  preparing  3  moals  a  day  for  her  family  for  years.     She  says  she 
uses  her  sense  of  touch  and  smell  largely  in  cooking,  also  her  memory.  She 
has  definite  places  for  every  article  in  her  kitchen  and  she  uses  specially 
shaped  containers  for  staples  like  salt,  pepper,   sugar,  and  flour.     But  her 
great  difficulty  is  having  to  remember  the  ingredients  and  proportions  in  every 
recipe,  or  having  to  call  in  someone  else  to  read  the  recipe  over  to  her. 

"I  am  sure  all  of  us  blind  cooks  need  a  cookbook,"  she  writes.     "With  all 
the  braille  publications,  has  nothing  in  the  cooking  line  been  printed?" 

I  am  happy  to  reply  that  in  1932,  a  Department  of  Agriculture  publication 
called  "Aunt  Sammy's  Radio  Recipes"  came  out  in  a  braille  edition.     It  was  put 
into  braille  by  the  Library  of  Congress,   the  official  body  in  charge  of  the 
expenditure  of  $10C,CC0  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  publication  of  books 
for  the  adult  blind.    Copies  of  this  cookbook  went  to  all  libraries  for  the 
blind  in  the  country,  and  you  can  borrow  one  there.     The  Department  of  Agricultur 
has  none  of  the  cookbooks  in  braille  to  sell  or  lend. 

3y  the  way,  perhaps  I  should  mention  right  here  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  no  longer  distributing  the  regular  edition  of  this  cookbook. 
If  you  want  a  copy  of  it,   send  15  cents  to  the  Government  Printing  Office  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Two  hardy  perennials  have  cropped  up  in  the  mail  this  week.     You  may 
have  heard  me  answering  these  same  questions  before.     But  listeners  are  still 
asking,  so  here's  oft-repeated  Question  Wo.  1:   "Am  I  safe  in  leaving  canned 
food  standing  in  the  can  after  opening?" 

°ft"repeated  Answer:   "Canned  food,  or  any  food,   is  perfectly  safe  when 
left  standing  in  an  open  can  if  you  keep  it  cool  and  covered.     The  can  is  often 
tne  most  convenient  container  for  it.     Food  spoils  no  faster  and  no  slower 
m  tne  can  than  in  any  other  container  so  you  can  leave  it  in  the  can  just  as 
salely  as  in  a  dish.     But  like  other  cooked  food,  it  keeps  best  in  a  eood 
refrigerator. 

Many  people  have  an  idea  that  some  mysterious  and  dangerous  change  takes 
Place  when  tne  contents  of  the  can  are  exposed  to  the  air,  though  they  don't 
orry  about  the  food  as  long  as  it  stands  unopened  on  the  pantry  shelf.  This 
a  sadly  mistaken  idea. 
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Sometimes  people  say:   "But  if  food  atands  in  the  can,  particularly  acid 
food  like  tomatoes,  isn't  that  dangerous?"     The  foods  people  at  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics  explain  that  some  acid  foods  like  fruit  and  tomatoes,  when  stored 
in  an  open  can,  do  tend  to  dissolve  iron.     And  this  may  give  %bm  a  slightly 
metallic  taste.    But  it  is  not  harmful. 

Second  hardy  perennial  in  the  question  line  is:   "Should  the  liquid  in 
canned  vegetables  be  poured  off  and  discarded?" 

The  answer  is:  No,  indeed.     That  juice  on  peas  or  beans  or  other  canned 
vegetables  contains  valuable  nutrients,  especially  minerals,  and  discarding 
it  is  a  sad  waste.    You  can  heat  the  canned  vegetables  in  their  own  juice  until 
it  has  almost  evaporated.    Use  a  wide  shallow  saucepan  for  this  purpose.  Or 
save  that  vegetable  juice  to  use  in  soup,   sauce,   cr  gravy. 

Where  this  mistaken  idea  of  pouring  off  the  juice  in  the  can  came  from, 
I  can't  imagine.    But  I  have  heard  that  onceupon  a  time  this  juice  was  generally 
Very  salty.     That  is  not  the  case  anymore. 

A  listener  who  lives  on  a  farm  writes  for  the  answer  about  that  well-known 
bird,  the  hawk,  to  settle  a  family  discussion.     She  wants  to  know  whether  hawks 
are  the  farmer's  friends  or  enemies. 

That  denends  on  the  kind  of  hawk,   say  Department  of  Agriculture  men  who 
have  been  making  a  study  of  birds.     But  they  say  that  when  people  start  out  on 
a  general  war  against  hawks  —  and  they  usually  attack  owls  at  the  same  time  — 
they  may  kill  off  some  of  the  farmer's  best  friends.     A  bird  is  useful  or 
harmful  to  the  farmer  according  to  what  it  eats.     Department  bird  specialists, 
have  examined  the  stomachs  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  hawks.  These 
examinations  show  that  hawks  feed  mainly  on  the  farmer's  enemies  such  as 
grasshoppers,  crickets,  field  mice  and  other  vermin  —  and  sometimes  reptiles. 

Last  fall  a  man  I  know  started  a  general  campaign  against  hawks  because 
he  thought  they  were  getting  his  quail.     He  put  up  dozens  of  pole- traps  all  over 
his  property.     ("Incidentally,  the  pole  trap  is  an  inhumane  device  because  it 
usually  breaks  the  bird's  leg  and  leaves  it  handing  head-down  to  die.)  After 
this  farmer  had  killed  the  hawks  with  his  traps,   the  field  mice  increased  so 
that  they  ate  up  the  quail  food  and  gave  the  quails  as  much  trouble  as  the 
hawks  ever  had.    And  they  gave  the  trouble  also  to  the  farmer  and  his  wife. 
Up  to  that  time,  the  hawks  had  done  the  job  of  controlling  the  mice.     As  for 
the  effects  of  hawks  on  quail,  an  investigation  made  not  long  ago  in  Wisconsin 
and  Iowa  showed  that  the  number  of  predatory  birds  and  animals  had  little  or  no 
effect  on  the  winter  survival  of  quail  as  long  as  the  quail  had  plenty  to  eat. 

Of  course,  at  times  individual  hawks  of  certain  species  do  cause  trouble. 
In  particular,  the  Cooler  hawk,  the  Gos  hawk,  and  the  sharp-skinned  hawk. 
These  are  the  so-called  "darter"  hawks.    They  fly  fast  —  make  lightning 
attacks  —  and  as  a  rule,  keep  pretty  much  out  of  sight.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  beneficial  hawks  stay  more  in  the  open.     They  are  the  ones  you  are  apt  to 
see  soaring  about  in  plain  view  or  perched  on  bare  trees.     If  one  of  the 
darter  hawks  makes  a  raid  on  your  chicken  coop  and  you  declare  a  general  war 
on  hawks,  you  are  all  too  likely  to  kill  off  the  innocent  and  friendly  hawk 
arid  miss  the  real  villain.     If  a  hawk  is  giving  your  chickens  trouble,  get 
out  your  gun  and  watch  for  the  real  offender.     Kill  him,  but  let  the  helpful 
hawks  sitting  there  on  the  poles  and  trees  go  on  cleaning  up  grasshoppers, 
crickets,  field  mice  and  other  enemies  of  the  farmer. 
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